“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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The Watch at the Sepulchre. 
THE CENTURION. 
From East to West I’ve marched beneath the eagles, 
From Pontus unto Gaul, 
Kept many a watch, on which, by death surrounded, 
I’ve seen cach comrade fall. 


Fear! I could laugh until these rocks re-echoed, 
To think that I should fear— 

Who have met death in every form unshrinking— 
To watch this dead man here. 


In Dacian forests, sitting by cur watch-fire, 
I've kept the wolves at bay; 

On Rhetian Alps escaped the ice-hills hurling 
Close where our legion lay. 


On moonless nights, upon the sands of Libya, 
I’ve sat with shield firm set 

And heard the lion roar: in this fore-arm 
The tiger’s teeth have met. 


I was star-gazing when he stole upon me, 
Until I felt his breath, 

And saw his jewel eyes gleam: then he scized me, 
And instant met his death. 


My weapon in his thick-veined neck I buried, 
My feet his warm blood dyed; 

And then I bound my wound, and till the morning 
Lay couched upon his side. 


Here, though the stars are veiled, the peaceful city 
Lies at our feet asleep ; 

Round us the still more peaceful dead are lying 
In slumber yet more deep. 


A low wind moaning glides among the olives 
Till every hillside sighs ; : 

But round us here the moaning seems to muster 
And gather where He lies. 


And through the darkness faint, pale gleams are flying 
That touch this hill alone: 


Whence these unearthly lights ? and whence the shadows 


That move upon the stone? 


If the Olympian Jove awoke in thunder, 
His great eyes I could meet; 

But His, if once again they looked upon me, 
Would strike me to His feet. 


He looked as if my brother hung there bleeding, 
And put my soul to shame; 

As if my mother with His eyes was pleading, 
And pity overcame, 


But could not save. He who in death was hanging 
On the accursed tree, : 

Was He the Son of God? for so in dying 
He seemed to die for me. 


And all my pitiless deeds came up before me, 
Gazed at me from His face: 

What if He rose again, and I should meet Him! 
How awful is this place! 


> 


A Deacon Story. 
It is related of a certain good deacon that when 
HIS minister preached he always went to sleep; 


but when a stranger entered the pulpit he always | 


kept awake. 

Being asked by his minister the reason, he said: 
“When you preach I know it will all be right; 
need watching.” We would most respectfully 


with this issue the editorial management of this 


aper changes for | . 
paper changes and the new man, or men, may for mon’s wife's mother lay sick of a fever.” 


awhile, at least, need watching. 


2 


Simon’s Wife’s Mother. 


A gentl ime si al | 
| seized a little dog by the throat and _threat- 


in Brooklyn to hear three of Brooklyn's celebrities ; 


but it so happened that a country clergyman had | 
arranged to preach in each of these three churches | 


the same Sunday and had chosen for his text, 


tay sich of forer.” Itw | ments. But the ugly brute held on the more tena- 
undeniably a good sermon; but when our friend | ciously and the case of the little dog seemed 
saw for the third time the country brother rise in hopeless. 
the pulpit to announce that “ Simon's wife's | 
lay of fever,” he-—well, he began to | with a sort of contempt on the mongrel crowd, 
think it a little too much of a good thing. As | 
luck would have it, the next morning crossing | 
the ferry to New York, who should he find at his | 


side but the same worthy clergyman with his | pinches of snuff under the nose of the mastiff. 


carpet bag, doubtless containing this excellent 
sermon. On the passage the fire alarm bells 


~ commenced striking in New York and the clergy- 


man turning to him inquired if he knew what 
those bells were tolling for. A funny thought 
struck him, and he replied that he wasn’t posi- 
tively certain, but heard yesterday three times 
that * Simon’s wife's mother lay sick of a fever” 
and he shouldn't wonder if she had died, Now 


_ the object of telling this story is to suggest 

that even in our humane papers there may be too 
| much of a good thing. 
| cocking a rabbit, begins, “ First catch the rabbit.” 


A celebrated recipe for 


Now to educate children humanely we must first 
make our paper so interesting that they will read 


_ it. There is danger that after they have read, say 
_ four hundred and fifty very similiar stories about 


the intelligence of dogs, and the same number 
about the intelligence of cats, they may begin to 


| find such stories as familiar as the Ten Command- 


ments. We think it is better to mix up other in- 


: _ teresting matter, little poems and stories and 
but when a stranger preaches I think he may | 


| talks,all having a good tendency and so endeavor 


to make our paper so generally interesting that 
call the attention of our readers to the fact that | 


its readers will never feel as our Brooklyn friend 
did when he heard for the third time that “ Si- 


or 


What a Dandy Did. 
In a crowded city street an ill-natured mastiff 


ened to strangle him. A crowd soon gathered, 
full of sympathy for the little sufferer and of an- 
ger against the mastiff. Words and blows were 
freely used to compel him to let go his hold and 
stones and clubs were brought as additional argu- 


When everybody was at his wit’s ends, a dandy, 
exquisitely dressed, happened along. Lookin 


he said. in a consequential tone, ‘“ Leave him to 
me.” The laugh was general at his expense. 

But with admirable coolness, drawing from his 
pocket a golden snuff-box, he held two or three 


While the mouth was closed, the mastiff could 
breathe only through the nostrils. In a moment 
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the snuff did its work. The brute began sncez- 
ing vigorously ; dropped the little dog, and, half 
frightened, took to his heels ‘The dandy looked 
around complucently on the crowd and went on 
his way.—Humane A) cal. 


> 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Among the earliest and best friends of our 
cause in America was Ilarriet Beecher Stowe. 
About tie time of issuing the first number of 
“Our Dumb Animals,” its editor wrote Mrs. Stowe, 
asking her to give us the aid of her pen. Shortly 
after he received a most carnest and interesting 
article, which was widely published and rendered 
us great assistance. It is a pleasure to lay before 
our readers the litthe poem read by Oliver Wen- 
dell Ilolmes at the celebration of her seventieth 
birthday, June 14th :— 


If every tongue that speaks her praise 

For whom I shape my tinkling phrase 
Were summoned to the table, 

The vocal chorus that would meet 

Of mingling accents harsh or sweet 

From every land and tribe would beat 
The polyglots of Babel. 


Briton and Frenchman, Swede and Dane, 
Turk, Spaniard, Tartar of Ukraine, 
Hidalgo, Cossack, Cadi, 
High Dutchman, and Low Dutchman, too, 
The Russian serf, the Polish Jew, 
Arab, Armenian and Mantchoo 
Would shout, “* We know the lady.” 


Know her! Who knows not Uncle Tom 
And her he learned his gospel from 
Has never heard of Moses; 
Full well the brave black hand we know 
That gave to freedom’s grasp the hoe 
That killed the weed that used to grow 
Among the Southern roses. 


When Archimedes, long ago, 

Spoke out so grandly “dos pou sto,— 
Give me a place to stand on, 

T’'ll move your planet for you, now,” 

He little dreamed or fancied how 

The sto at last should find its pou 
For woman’s faith to land on. 


Her lever was the wand of art, 

Her fulcrum was the human heart 
Whence all unfailing aid is; 

She moved the earth! its thunders pealed, 

Its mountains shook, its temples reeled, 

The blood-red fountains were unsealed, 
And Moloch sunk to Hades. 


All through the conflict, up and down 
Marched Uncle Tom and Old John Brown, 
One ghost, one form ideal, 
And which was false and which was true, 
And which was mightier of the two, 
The wisest sibyl never knew, - 
For both alike were real. 


Sister, the holy maid does well 

Who counts her beads in convent cell, 
Where pale devotion lingers ; 

But she who serves the sufferer’s needs, 

Whose prayers are speit in loving deeds 

May trust the Lord will count ber beads 
As well as human fingers. 


When Truth herself was Slavery's slave 

Thy hand the prisoned suppliant gave 
The rainbow wings of fiction, 

And Truth who soared descends to-day 

Bearing an angel's wreath away, 

Its lilies at thy feet to lay 

With heaven's own benediction. 


Vivisection. 


In the “Boston Daily Advertiser” of June 9th 
(current), we find an article on the retirement of 
Dr. Henry J. Bigelow from the professorship of 
surgery in the Harvard Medical School, which he 
has held for thirty-three years, “ having attained 
chief place among the surgeons of the country.” 
In retiring, he gives some of the conclusions of 
his long experience and wide practice, and we 
copy what he says on the subject of vivisection, 
which expresses, as we happen to know, the views 
of our president, Mr. Angell, on this subject. 

“Of the cruelty and necessity of vivisection, Dr. 
Bigelow remarked that, unhappily, some vivisec- 
tion is necessary to a knowledge of the human 
frame, but it easily becomes a hideous affair. 
Enthusiasts in science, as well as in religion, are 
easily blinded to the sufferings of other beings. 
Vivisection exists in its most objectionable form 
on the continent. In England there are so man 
friends of animals that they are much protected. 
An active controversy is now in progress there 
about it. In this country popular opinion is con- 
centrated in anti-cruelty societies and is doing 
good work, They should be sustained. All nee- 
essary vivisection should be done with ether, free- 
ly used, and pain reduced toa minimum. It is 
atrocious to say that pain is of no consequence in 
the advancement of science. In the large labora- 
tories abroad pain is held to be of next to no ac- 
count. Mere students practise vivisection without 
restriction in experiments of little value, repeat- 
ing what has already been done without regard to 
the infliction of suffering. There is where the 
law should intervene, On the other hand, the an- 
ti-vivisectionists, so-called, in England, unfortun- 
ately for their cause, are getting themselves into a 
false position in opposing painless or nearly pain- 
less experimentation because the subject is a liv- 
ing animal. The administration of fatal drugs or 
the inoculation even of a fatal disease does not 
necessarily involve pain. Many injuries involve 
little pain. The opponents of vivisection are pro- 
perly only opponents of physical cruelty; of the 
methodical infliction of pain, which is sometimes 
atrocious, to little or no purpose. Anti-cruelty so- 
cieties should not be indifferent to the promiscu- 
ous infliction of pain upon the lower animals. 
The subject is somewhat difficult to handle, be- 
cause while the progress of knowledge does justi- 
fy certain experiments, the practice of vivisection, 
if unrestricted, is barbarous cruelty.” 


What do the Children Read? 


Tell me, oh doting parents, 
Counting your household joys, 
Rich in your sweet home-treasures, 
Blest in your girls and boys; 
After the school is over, 
Each little student freed, 
After the fun and frolic, 
What do the children read ? 


Dear little heads bent over, 
Scanning the printed page; 
Lost in the glowing picture, 
Sowing the seeds for age. 
What is the story, mother ? 
What is the witching theme? 
Set like a feast before them, 
Bright as a golden dream. 


Look at the towns and cities 
Scattered throughout the land; 
Hidden in nook and corner, 
Gathers the reading band. 
Millions of growing children 
Drink from the magic spring; 
Look to it that your darlings 
Drink of no deadly thing. 


| 


Our Canary Bird. 

A Baltimore lady sends us this morning a 
plea for caged canary birds kept in the hot sun, 
neglected and suffering : 

We believe that cruelty to a CAGED bird is a sin 
in the sight of God, and if those who do it, or per- 
mit it, are not SOMEWHERE held accountable, then 
there is no such thing as justice. 

We ourselves have acanary. We would not take 
a thousand dollars for him if we could not get 
another. We permit him to fly about our rooms 
several hours a day. We don’t starve him on poor 
canary seed. We feed him what we think he would 
like if he could help himself,—crumbs of coarse 
bread and flour bread, always a cracker in his 
cage, fruit, lettuce, chickweed,—anything we think 
a bird would like, and he takes, like other peo- 
ple, just what he likes and refuses what he don’t 
like, and is tough and strong and as happy asa 
bird can be. We have had him now going on 
three years He plays with us, comes to our fin- 
gers, shoulders, head. We chase him and he 
chases us and sings little songs of triumph when 
we fail to catch him. We never leave him ina 
hot sun. We never hang him up in a hot room to 
suffer and wilt. We never put him in a cold 
room to shiver. If he was sad, we should be sad, 
and if he should sicken and die, we should shed 
more tears than we should over some of those 
who abuse little birds and other so-called dumb 
creatures, We make him very happy when he is 
caged by giving him a little mirror, which we so 
hang that the sun or lights shall not dazzle him. 
When we want him to stop singing, we always 
give him the little mirror, and he will stand and 
look at his pretty seif hours together and keep as 
quiet as a mouse. 

He sings in the morning his happy song of 
thanksgiving, and just before sucdown his even- 
hymn, and sometimes later we hear his soft, sweet 
notes as though he were saying his little prayers 
to his Maker and ours, 

As we believe in an omniscient God, without 
whose knowledge not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, so we believe that we shall be held ac- 
countable for the happiness or unhappiness we 
may bring into this little bird life that God has 
kindly given to make our lives happier. 


The Dog’s Home in London. 

What is said in Klopstock’s “ Messiah ” about 
the immortality of dogs, induced an English lady 
to establish the Dog’s Home in London, which we 
believe was the first in the world. 


we 
> 


In the Paris Abattoir 


About twelve hundred men are employed and 
there are thirty-two buildings. Swine arealways 
stunned there before they are killed by a blow 
from a heavy mallet. 


or 


A GREAT many pious people resemble the old 
cathedrals in one particular, viz., their dim relig- 
ious light. 


Aunt EsTHER was trying to persuade little 
Eddy to retire at sunset, using as an argument 
that the little chickens went to roost at that time. 
“ Yes,” said Eddy, “ but the old hen always goes 
with them.” 
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Our Dog in Church. 

He was a little flustered on first entering the 
chapel—so many people there, and all sitting so 
quiet. In this there was something awesome for 
Our Dog, and when out of this unnatural quiet 
they rose suddenly to sing, Our Dog was tright- 
ened, and would have run out of doors, only the 
doors were closed. He soon recovered himself. 
They were only folks, after all—such as he saw 
every day in street and house. 

He began to recognize one after another. He 
tried to get up a little sociability with them, 
but they took little or no notice of him. Every- 
body seemed strangely constrained and altered. 
Our Dog is a pet, and this cut him. But his isa 
self-reliant, recuperative nature, so he threw him- 
self on his own resources for amusement. He 
was delightfully ignorant of the proprieties of 
church or church service. The choir is separated 
from the congregation only by a slightly raised 
plattorm. On this walked Our Dog. Again there 
was singing. He smelt first of the organ; he 
then smelt of the organist, and wagged his tail at 
him. The organist looked with an amused and 
kindly eye; but he could not stop. Our dog then 
smelt of the basso-profundo; he smelt of the 
tenor; he smelt them on one side and then on the 
other. Then he went back and resmelt them all 
over again; also the organ. That was a little 
curious. There night be a chorus of dogs inside 
and that man at the keys tormenting them. ‘To 
him, at any rate, it was jnot melody. He walked 
around it, and smelt at every crack and corner, to 
get at the mystery. He tried to coax a little 
familiarity out of that choir. They seemed to be 
having a good time; of course, he wanted a hand 
or a paw in it himself. It was of no use. He 
stood and looked and wagged his white, bushy 
tail at them as hard as he could. But, selfishly, 
they kept all their pleasure to themselves. So he 
left the choir and came down again among 
the congregation. There, sure enouzh, were two 
little girls on the back seat. He knew them; he 
had enjoyed many aromp with them. Just the 
thing! Up he jumped with his paws on that back 
seat; yet even they were in no humor for play. 
They pushed him away, and looked at each other, 
as if to say,“ Did you ever see such conduct in 
church?” 

It was rebuff everywhere. Our Dog would look 
closer into this matter. The congregation were 
all standing up. So he walked to the open end of 
a pew, jumped on it, and behind the people’s 
backs, and walked to get in front of the little 
girls, that he might have an explanation with 
them. Just then the hymn ceased. Everybody 
sat down with the subdued crash of silk and 
broadcloth. Everybody on that bench came near 
sitting on Our Dog. It was a terrible scramble 
to get out. 

Still he kept me employed. There was a line 
of chairs in the aisle. In one of these deliber- 
ately sat Our Dog. If everybody would do noth- 
ing but sit still and look at that man in the pul- 

ijt.so would he. But somehow he moved one 

ind leg inadvertently. It slipped over the chair’s 
edge. Our Dog slipped over with it and came as 
near tumbling us a being with four legs can. All 
this made noise and attracted attention. Little 
boys and girls and big boys and girls snickered 
and snorted and strained as only people can 
snicker, snort and strain where they ought not 
to. Even some of the elders made queer faces. 
The sexton then tried to put Our Dog out. But 
he had no idea of going. He had come with our 
folks and he was not going until‘ they went. 
The strange man grabbed for him, and he dodged 
him time and again with all his native grace and 
agility. This was something like; it was indeed 
fun. The sexton gave up the chase; it was ruin- 
ing the sermon. Our Dog was sorry te see him 
go and sit down; he stood at a distance and 
looked at him, as if to say, ‘ Well, ain’t you going 
to try it again?” 

No. No more of that. Nobody was doing any- 
thing save that man in the pulpit. Our Dog 
would go up and see what ali that was about. So 


he marched up the main aisle, and as he did so he 
waved, in a majestic and patronizing sort of way, 
his bushy tail, and it seemed to say, “ Well, you 
can sit here, glum and silent, if you’ve a mind to. 
I do no such thing. [I’m a dog; I need none of 
your preaching; I’m superior to all that. Things 
go easy enough with me, without coming here 
once a week to sit silent, sad, melancholy and 
stupid and be scolded by a man whom you pay 
for it.” : 

Then, in an innocent and touching ignorance 
that he was violating all the proprieties of time 
and place, Our Dog went boldly up on'the pulpit 
stairs while our minister was preaching, and stuod 
and surveyed the congregation. Indeed, he ap- 
propriated much of that congregation’s attention 
to himself. He stood there and surveyed that 
audience with a confidence and assurance which, 
to a nervous and inexperignced speaker, would be 
better than gold or diamonds. He didn’t care. 
He smelt of the minister. He thought he’d try 
and see if the latter were in a mood for any socia- 
bility. No; he was busier than any of the rest. 
The stupidity and silence of all this crowd of peo- 
ple who sat there and looked at him, puzzled Our 
Dog. 

He could see no sense in it. Some little boys 
and girls did smile as he stood there; seemingly 
those smiles were for him. But so soon’as he re- 
ciprocated the apparent attention, so soon as he 
made for them, the smiles would vanish, the faces 
become solemn. And so at last, with a vawn, 
Our Dog flung himself on the aisle floor, laid his 
head on his fore paws and counted over the beef 
bones he had buried during the last week. Nota 
word of the sermon touched him; it went clear 
over his head.—Lippin olt’s Mug izine. 


er 


Ambitious to be an Author. 


A would be author was advised to try the effect 
of one of his compositions on the folks at home, 
without confessing its authorship. His mother 
fell asleep, his sister groaned, his brother asked 
him to “ shut up,” and at last his wife tapped him 
upon the shoulder, with the sweetest possible 
“ Won't that do?” He then saw how it was him- 
self, burned his porttolio, recovered his digestion, 
and has been a happy man ever since. 


or 


Blinders, 


We know not who invented this instrument of 
horse torture, but we know that he did not under- 
stand the anatomy and physiology of the eye of 
a horse. Human vision is binocular—that is, we 
see the same objects with both eyes—and so ad- 
just the axis of vision that the object appears siu- 
gle, though seen with both eyes. Kut the eyes of 
the horse are placed on the side of the head, ard 
the axis of each eve is nearly at right aagles with 
the longitudinal line of the body. so that it is im- 
possible that the same object can be distinctly scen 
with two eyes. Now, by blinding the eye in the 
direction in which it was intended in its construc- 
tion that it should see, it is forced to use an ob- 
lique vision, as if we sh ull cover ‘he front of our 
optivs and be c mpelled to see only by the co n rs 
of our eyes. This unnatural and constrained use 
of the eye must, to a greater or less extent, im- 
pair vision, if not entirely destroy it. The object 
tor which the blind bridle is used is not accom- 
plished by it. A horse is more readily frightened 
when he cannot see the object of his dread than if 
he can have a fair view of it. But it is surprising 
to observe with what tenacity men hold on to an 
absurd and cruel practice, when a moment's re- 
flection would teach them better. Nineteen out of 
every twenty horses you see in harness have 
blind bridles on, and if you ask the owner to ex- 
plain its benefits, or why he uses it, he will be ut- 
terly unable to give a rational answer. We are 
not surprised that draught horses are subject to 
diseased eyes—we wonder that they are not all 
blind.— American Farmer. 


Scolopendriums. 

A gentleman made a rockery in front of his 
house, in which he planted some beautilul ferns, 
and having put up the following notice, found it 
more eflicient and less expensive than spring 
guns or mantraps: “ Beware! Scolopendriums 
and Polypodiums are kept here.” 


Mistaken Generosity of a Canary. 

A lady in this city has a bird hanging in its 
cage by the window, the door of which is occa- 
sionally opened and his canaryship permitted to 
indulge the freedom of the room. A day or two 
since he happened to fly on the mantle-shel’, 
whereon wasa mirror. Here was a new discovery 
of the most proiound interest. He gazed long 
and curiously at himself and came to the conclu- 
sion he had found a mate. Going back to his 
cage he selected a seed from its box and brought 
it in his bill as an offering to the stranger. In 
vain he exerted himself to make his new friend 
partake and becoming weary of that tried an- 
other tack. Stepping back a few inches from the 
glass, he poured forth his sweetest notes, pausing 
now and then for a reply. None came, and moody 
and disgusted he flew back to his perch, hanging 
his head in shame and silence for the rest ot the 
day. and although the door was repeatedly leit 
open, refused to come out again.— Dubuque Times. 

A Human Goose. 

A Maryland sportsman is getting ready to ex- 
terminate the wild geese of this country. He is 
having arubber suit manufactured with a head- 
piece that will be an exact imitation of a goose, 
and magnilying glasses for his eyes. The Mary- 
land man will float along, with his entire body 
concealed and only thg goose in sight. When he 
gets among a flock of wild geese he will sidle 
along up, catch hold of the feet of the geese and 
pull them under and drown them. He thinks in 
this way he will be able to catch every goose he gi es 
for and supply the retail trade. We do not see 
but the plan is bound to be a complete success 
and the future looks dark enovgn tor this nolle 
game bird. However, if the Maryland man 
should wake up suddenly sometime, when he is 
sailing smoothly along some lake or river, to find 
a country boy on the bank blazing away :t his 
goose’s head with a smooth-bvore rifle, loaded with 
buckshot—well, that would be time for disap- 
pearing. A country boy shoots wicked with one 
of those old tusees. and if he telt thit he had get 
to get that goose, as the family was out of meat, 
the Maryland man would net feel so sure about 
his being the bloated monopolist of the whole 
North American goose ques‘ion. There are al- 
ways points in these new schemes that do not oc- 
cur to one at first.—/ck's Sun. 


The Sparrows. 

When in the evening, before sunset, we wend 
our w:y homeward, we pass a church. the outside 
of which is overgrown with a —e plint. In 
its foliage congregate at that time hundreds of 
sparrows; itis their night quarter. And there is 
among them such a chir; ing and talking that one 
can hear them two blocks off. Do they recite 
their night prayer before going to rest, or do they 
communicate to each other the adventures of the 
day? ‘There is a meaning in their bird-talk ; but 
who can explain it? A meaning it must have.— 
Sablath Visitor. 


Mental and Physical Pain. 

It is sometimes claimed that animals do not 
suffer the highest pain, which is mental. 

Without attempting to measure the mental pain 
they do suffer, we deny that mental pain is greater 
than physical. Take the mcst sensitive human 
being suffering under the most acute mental pain 
and apply a red-hot iron to the flesh. Would the 
mental triumph over the physical? We think 
not. 
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BosTon, JULY, 1882 


WE shall not say in this column what particu- 
lar things in this paper seem to us most interest- 
ing. We advise our readers to read the whole of 
it, from the first line of the first page to the last 
line of the last one, and then lend it to their 
neighbors and then advise their neighbors to sub- 
scribe for half a dozen copies apiece and distrib- 
ute them among those who are, or ought to be, in- 
terested in preventing cruelty to animals; but 
we will say that we wish every boy in America 
could read the piece entitled “ A Good Shot,” and 
we think every lover of the dog will be inclined 
to read twice the piece entitled “Our Dog in 
Church.” 


Our Late Secretary. 


Mr. Firth, our late secretary, leaves us with the 
kind wishes of every director for his future health, 
happiness, prosperity and usefulness. 

The directors at their June meeting thought 
proper to vote that some testimonial of their good 
wishes should be given him, not exceeding $100 
in vaiue. It seemed to them also particularly 
proper because he declined to receive any salary 
for his last month’s service. But Mr. Firth thinks,as 
we are informed, that he ought not to accept this 
gift and so declines it. We must therefore use it 
to the best advantage in the humane work in 
which he and all of us hav® a common interest. 


> 


Our Offices. 


To those of our members who do not tind time 
to call at our offices, and to those sending com- 
plaints for investigation, we would say that by a 
well arranged system of books, the record of 
every case is carefully kept, with its history and 
result. 

Also, that since Feb. 16th, our chief officer re- 
ports to the president in writing every day what 
the various office agents have done the previous 
day and these reports are on the president’s table 
for inspection. 

Also, that on the same table are kept records of 
the various shipments of cattle on foreign steam- 
ers at which our agents have been present since 
January 16th. 

Also, reports of inspection of animals brought 
to Union Stock Yards made by our agents since 
March 28th. 

Also, a full daily record of calls at our front 
office and business done there since May 18th. 

All these are open to the inspection of all our 
friends. The record of complaints, containing 
names and matter that is confidential, is only open 
to inspection of officers of the society. 

A Cock-Fight Broken-Up. 


Sometime since our president, by advice of the 
“ Committee on Officers and Prosecutions,” was au- 
thorized to offer a reward to any one furnishing 
evidence which should enable the society to con- 
vict parties of cock-fighting or dog-fighting. This 
offer was widely published, and has resulted, 
among other things, in the following from the 
“ Boston Evening Transcript ” of May 31st :— 

* Quincy.—A Cock-Fight Interrupted.—District 
policeman Edwin Thomas, accompanied by dis- 
trict police officers Bean and Pratt, and constables 
Sullivan and Tirrell of Weymouth, broke up a 
cocking-main yesterday and captured eighteen 
birds. The fight took place in a valley between 


the Blue Hills. There were over one hundred 
persons present, and a large number of vehicles, 
some of them from Boston. ‘The officers were 
secreted among the boulders in the hills and al- 
lowed three fights to take place before they put a 
stop to the sport. No arrests were made, because 
the officers hada man in disguise in the crowd 
who ascertained the names of the principal par- 
ticipants, and each of them will, in the course of 
a few days, be invited to come into court.” 

The eighteen trained fighting fowls were killed 
by order of court, to prevent their being used in 
future, and seven of the parties engaged in fight- 
ing them were prosecuted, convicted and fined. 
We would add that our officers have long known 
there was a cock-fighting place in the vicinity, but 
were never able to discover it. It is in a little 
valley among the Biue Plills, surrounded by woods 
and swamps, with no entrance but a cart path and 
will not be quite so safe a place as it has been. 

Our Committee on Legislation, Transportation and 
Slaughtering. 

The Committee on “Legislation, Transporta- 
tion and Slaughtering,” of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
has been collecting information about the various 
improved cattle cars with a view to aid their more 
general introduction. The chairman, Mr. Nathan 
Appleton, has corresponded with the inventors and 
owners of the different cars in use or in econstrue- 
tion, and has obtained much valuable information. 
Of them the “ Montgomery Palace Stock Car Co.,” 
of New York, seems to be the most enterprising, 
as it has already built fifty cars, and more have 
been ordered. A trial trip from Chicago to Balti- 
more was recently made, which appears in every 
way to have been a complete success, as the ani- 
mals could lie down and eat while the train was 
going at a high rate of speed. The cost of one 
of these admirable cars is about $1,000, 

“The New York Live Stock Express Co.” has 
ten cars now running, with improved Tallman 
brakes and other ingenious appliances for the com- 
fort of the animals in transit. The cost of one of 
these ears is about $900. 

© The Mather Car Co.,” of Chicago, T1., had, 
when the letter was received from its headquar- 
ters, one car running, and expected soon to have 
fifteen or twenty more on the road. This car costs 
$700, and can easily be made a double-decker for 
small animals, sheep and hogs; and on return 
trips it can, without difliculty, be used for earry- 
ing ordinary freight. 

“The Hunter Car” was invented by a gentle- 
man of that name, at Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
Four were in use May 1, but Mr. Hunter wrote 
that he expected to have from twenty-five to filty 
in operation this summer. This car is excellent 
from its simplicity and convenience. It costs only 
$50 more than any ordinary box car for eattle, 
and an old one can easily be transformed into one 
of this improved system. 

“The Clarke Car” comes also from British 
America, its inventor being Mr. Clarke, of Truro, 
Nova Scotia, who is also perfecting a passenger 
sleeping coach. But one of these had been con- 
structed a month ago, and this at a cost of $875. 
it is thirty-two feet in length and carries sixteen 
head of cattle, and is well adapted for use in many 
respects. 

“The Burton Stock Car Co.” has recently been 


organized in Boston, and has ordered ten cars at 
an expense of $1,000 each, which will soon be 
ready for a trial trip from some point in the in- 
terior to the Atlantic coast. 

These different cars vary in length from thirty 
to forty feet, and are able to carry from twelve to 
sixteen head of eattle. In all of them the animals 
can lie down comfortably, and food and water can 
be given them in transit, while little time is needed 
to put them aboard and discharge them from the 
ears. It is not for the committee to decide which 
is the best, but simply to bring them all to the 
notice of shippers, breeders and the public as a 
great improvement in every way over the old- 
fashioned cars. 

The most desired legislation on the question of 
live stock transportation is that all cars or trains 
earrying animals should have the right of way 
over all others, except passenger trains. Could 
this be accomplished by act of Congress for the 
United States and Territories, a great step would 
have been taken in the right direction. 

This committee has also employed a com- 
petent officer to visit the various slaughtering 
houses of the State, and gathered much informa- 
tion, which will be put to practical use, as the 
readers of future numbers of this publieation will 
see. About one-half of all cattle slaughtered in 
Massachusetts are now killed almost without 
fore-knowledge or pain, by that most mercilul 
method, shooting. The committee hope in time 
to induce all the butchers of the State to adopt 
this plan. All who have adopted it, speak in its 
praise. There was never a time in the history of 
our work in America when the prospects of re- 
lieving a vast deal of the suffering of animals in 
transportation and slaughtering were so bright as 
at present. 

Our Humane Educational Committee, 
At its mecting June 7th, 
Vited, 1. To prepare a pledge and ecard for 
children in the schools. 

2. To publish in cheap form for general cir- 
culation, several of Longfellow’s poems _relat- 
ing to animals; also returning thanks to Messrs 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for their kind permis- 
sion, and to the friends who have kindly under- 
taken to select and pay the expense of the same. 

3. To publish a leaflet showing how all the 
common domestic animals may be killed in a hu- 
mane manner, 

4. ‘To print in leaflet form, er otherwise, a 
statement of facts in regard to our work to aid 
clergymen in preparing sermons, and teachers in 
talking to their pupils. 

5. That five copies of “Our Dumb Animals,” 
be sent monthly to each police station in Boston. 

Committee on aiueens and Prosecutions, 

This commitee has met several times and 
has been carefully investigating the various mat- 
ters belonging to its department. Among other 
things, it has authorized the president to offer 
$25 reward for evidence to convict of cock-fight- 
ing or dog-fighting. 

Waiting for the Maater. 

Of this beautiful card, engraved, printed and 
distributed among the children of this and other 
States at the expense of Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
226,420 copies have been printed and over 200,- 
C00 already distributed. 
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The Directors’ Meeting for June 
Was held on Wednesday, the 21st, and was called 
to order by Pres, Angell. 

Present: Messrs. Angell, Sawyer, Bicknell, 
Darrah, Baldwin, and Nathan Appleton, and Mrs. 
R. T. Paine, Jr., Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Chaney and 
Mrs. Iasigi. 

Mr. Nathan Appleton was elected secretary for 
the month. 

The record of the May meeting was read and 
approved, 

The cash account for May was referred to the 
finance committee. f 

Pres. Angell made a report of receipts and leg- 
acies received and expected, the sale of the soci- 
ety’s land in Melrose and of the breaking-up of a 
cock-fight by the reward offered by the society. 

Hon. Samuel C. Cobb was elected to fill a 
vacancy in the board of trustees of the permanent 
fund. 

Voted, That our president, Geo. T. Angell, Esq , 
be hereby authorized to sell and convey by quit- 
claim deed the society’s land in Melrose, and re- 
ceive payment for the same; also, to settle with 
the broker who has had this land in charge. 

Voted, That placards‘e put up in stables and 
other places throughout the State; that 2,000 
copies be printed for the purpose. 

Voted, That a placard be placed on the door of 
the office on Sundays, showing where the agents 
may be found. 

A letter was presented by Mrs. Johnson, which 
was referred to the chairman of the committee on 
home and shelter for animals. 

A letter received by Mr. Nathan Appleton from 
Mr. Edward M. Bacon, was referred to Mrs. Wm. 
Appleton. 

Adjourned. 


The Mass. Society 


P. 0. A. 

Was never more alive to its duty as the represen- 
tative of the advanced humane sentiment of Mas- 
sachusetts than it is to-day. ‘This sentiment has 
been largely the growth of seed sown by the so- 
ciety through its humane publications and_picto- 
rial cards falling like snow-flakes in almost every 
home—its lectures and poems and prizes and its 
little paper * Our Dumb Animals,” of the first 
number of which 200,000 were printed. 

The evidence of this growth is seen in gifts and 
legacies, in improvements in abattoirs, transpor- 
tation, methods of slaughtering and the general 
treatment of animals, in the aid given by the 
press, in the decisions of magistrates and courts, 
in the action of our legislature on various occa- 
sions when the society has come before it, in the 


Our Dumb Animals. 


increased humanity of children and older people. 


We think there is hardly a school district from 


Berkshire hills to Cape Cod where the growth of | 


this sentiment may not be seen. But with the 
growth of this sentiment comes both the power 
and necessity for increased activity. We are glad 
to say the directors are awake to this fact. 

Three new committees have been recently 
formed. 

Ist. On legislation, transportation and slaugh- 
tering. 

2d. On officers and prosecutions. 

3d. On humane education, publications and 
prizes. 

All these committees are in operation and in 
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due time our friends and the publi¢ will know the 
work they are doing. 

A fourth committee on Home and shelter for 
animals has also made good progress. 

The society has only to be true to its mission: 
impartial towards all, seeking faithfully without 
fear or favor to protect dumb creatures from cru- 
elty and make human creatures more merciful, 
and it will always have 6 hind it the moral, hu- 
mane and religious sentiment of the Common- 


wealth and before it a future full of promises of 


prosperity and usefulness. 
Another Legacy. 

A few days since a gentleman called at our office 
and stated that he was the executor of the estate of 
the late Simeon P. Adams and wished to pay us a 
small legacy of $300 which Mr. Adams had left 
us. We remembered Mr. Adams as a kind-look- 
ing old gentleman who came to our oflice five 
years ago with a fine-looking dog, and brought 
the first intelligence that a raid on dogs was con- 
templated at our city hall. We went at once to 
the city hall, and found a committee of the alder- 
men, at the instigation of an influential citizen 
who had been filling our papers with fright{nl 
stories about hydrophobia, were at that moment 
considering an order that all male dogs found in 
the streets without muzzles should be at once 
killed by the police, and all female dogs found in 
the streets should be at once killed, muzzled or 
not. We made a vigorous protest, and demanded 
a public hearing, which was granted. 

Letters calling attention to the subject were 
published in all our dailies. At the hearing, the 
friends of dogs came to the city hall in large num- 
bers and the dogs were saved. Mr. Adams was 
devotedly attached to his dog and seemed very 
grateful for the result obtained through his time- 
ly information. By his will he provided for the 
dog generously after his death. Both have now 
gone to that‘ bourne from whence no traveller 
returns.” Are they again united? When such 
men as Agassiz have firmly believed in a future 
existence for the lower races, it is not for us to 
say that the red Indian may not again meet his 
horse and hound in’ the happy hunting grounds. 
It is not for us to say that the man whose name 
we have written this tocommemorate and the dog 
he so much loved are forever separated. 

Mrs. C, A. Syme of Philadelphia. 

At the close of one of the sessions of the Amer- 
ican Humane Association at Philadelphia a year 
ago last fall, the above named kind-hearted lady 
introduced herself to our president, and proposed 
to donate to the Mass. Society a piece of land in 
Melrose supposed to be worth about $1,000. Mrs. 
Syme will be pleased to know that, by authority 
of our finance committee, we have recently sold 
the land for $1,250. 


Trustee of Our « Trust Fund.”’ 

It gives us pleasure to say that we have 
been able to fill the vacancy in the trustees of 
our “reserved trust 
Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, former mayor of Boston, 
and now the financial head of that very ancient 
and highly esteemed corporation, the Massachu- 
setts Hospital Life Insurance Company. Our 
funds could not be in better hands. 


fund,” with the name of | 
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Where Does Our trust fund Come From? 

Very largely from the legacies of our deceased 
friends, to be preserved in memory of them and 
the income to be used in carrying on our work. 

We have hanging in our society’s front office a 
list of these legacies, thirty-seven in all thus far. 
And we have another list of living friends who 
have notified us that they have made wills in 
which we are remembered. 


Our Finance Committee. 

An aged and well-known gentleman called at 
our office some time since, proposing to give a con- 
siderable sum to the society by will, and another 
sum immediately, and asked: “* Who takes care of 


your money?” We answered: “Our trustees 

take care of the reserved fund.” ‘ Yes,” said he 
« but who takes care of the trustees?” “ Well,” 


we said,‘ our finance committee look after them.” 
And we are glad to say that on our finance com- 
mittee we have the United States Bank Examiner, 
Hon. Daniel Needham. 
Young Men’s Christian Union. 

Its report for year ending April, 1882, is just 
out, with full account of its work during the year 
Copies can be had at its rooms, or will be sent by 
mail to those who address Wm. H. Baldwin, pres- 
ident, 18 Boylston St., Boston. The Young Men’s 
Christin Union is an institution of which Boston 
people are very proud and its president a man 
who does credit to the institution and our city. 


+e 
Peoria, Illinois. 

The newly-formed society in Peoria desires Mr. 
Angell to visit that city and address their citizens. 
But home duties, long distance, hot weather and 
his sixtieth year he thinks insurmountable ob- 
stacles. 

Blown Mutton and Veal. 


A well known dealer in meat, of Washington 
Market, said to a “Herald” reporter yesterday: 
“The “ Herald” ought to denounce as strongly as 
possible the sale of ‘blown’ mutton. It is an out- 
rage upon cleanliness and health.” 

“Tow is meat ‘ blown ?’” 

“ With the human lips and breath. In slaughter- 
houses where it is practised the ‘ dresser’ who 
begins the process of skinning the animal pricks 
the ‘fell’ on the leg as soon as he lays it bare 
with the point of his knife, and then applying his 
mouth to the aperture forces his breath into it. 
The men employed in slaughter-houses are not 
remarkable for cleanliness of person. Asa matter 
of fact, three-fourths of them are chewers of 
tobacco, a smaller but considerable portion of 
them are large imbibers of that cheap sort of 
liquor which goes by the generic name of ‘ rum,’ 
and the Lord only knows how many have infected 
constitutions.” 

“What meats are blown ?’” 

“Veal, mutton and lamb, but chiefly the two 
last. A great deal of blown mutton and lamb is 
sold in the market. It can hardly be detected by 
an ordinary housekeeper; and there are, indeed, 
many dealers in meat who cannot recognize it. 
A man like me, however, who has served his 
apprenticeship in a slaughter-house cannot be 
deceived. Beware of the leg of mutton, lamb or 
veal that looks unnaturally plump. If you thrust 
a sharp instrument into it suddenly you will prob- 
ably hear a slight hissing sound. It is the foul 
breath of some butcher escaping, such of it at 
least as has not already been absorbed by the 
surrounding tissues.” — N. Y. Herald. 
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Special Providences. 

Many years ago, Commodore Marston, who was 
in command of our navy at Fortress Monroe at 
the breaking out of the war, told the writer of 
this the thrilling story how the ironclad * Merri- 
mac” sank the “ Ctimberland” ; how he had ordered 
all others vessels to put to sea the next morning ; 
how Fortress Monroe and the Norfolk navy yard 
and Baltimore and Washington and quite possi- 
bly the fortunes of the whole war were at the 
mercy of the mail-clad vessel, and how in the 
darkness of that anxious right a light was seen 
out at sea coming nearer and nearer until at last 
the little * Monitor,” first of its kind (built only 
as an experiment and not be accepted by the 
government unless it proved a success), came in. 
As the old commodore related how impossible it 
seemed that this small vessel should cope with 
the gigantic “ Merrimac,” and about the battle, 
and how the little “ Monitor” saved the country, 
it did not seem a great stretch of faith to believe 
that the invisible power that controls the destinies 
of nations sent that little “ Monitor” just at the 
right time to turn the scale in favor of the Union. 

A few years later while travelling at the South, 
a Confederate officer told me that the fate of the 
decisive battle of Gettysburg turned on a balky 
mule that blocked the progress of a Confederate 
column long enough to enable a Union division to 
gain a height both were trying for. It might 
have been accidental, but it might have been 
otherwise. 

Iu the early history of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety P. C. A. there were-circumstances that if not 
providential, were most strange. 

The circumstances which led the city of Boston 
to grant us seventeen picked policemen for three 
weeks to canvass the whole city, without pay, for 
subscriptions—there was not one chance in a mil- 
lion that those circumstances ever would have oc- 
cured, or will ever occur again. The fact that in 
that canvass the policemen never’ happened to 
strike, until it was finished, the influential alder- 
man who would have stopped it in an hour if he 
had known anything about it. The fact that by 
another circumstance, for the occurring of which 
there was not one chance in a million, we were 
enabled to distribute the first number of “ Our 
Dumb Animals” through the city and Common- 
wealth with almost no cost. The fact that when 
we were just going to press with the 200,000 edi- 
tion of its first number and all those who were 
to have told us about the horrors of the old 
Brighton slaughter-houses, becoming alarmed, re- 
fused to testify, that just then, at almost the 
last moment, a Brighton butcher, one whom his 
comrades would have least suspected, should have 
come voluntarily to our office and have given us 
the very information we wanted, and so enabled 
us to circulate it over the whole State and so aid 
in abolishing those outrages which have now 
given place to our splendid abattoir. All these 
may have been accidents; but we prefer to be- 
lieve them the decrees of that wise and good 
Providence “that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them as we may” and without whose knowledge 


we are told * not a sparrow falls to the ground.” 
A text fora church that is ambitious to 
build a taller steeple than the church across the 
Way: “ Be not desirous of vane-glory.” 


ing space, 


A Story of the Rail, 
The “ New York Tribune” has recently had one 
of its reporters accompany a cattle train from 
Chicago to New York. The journey was an un- 
usually merciful one, inasmuch as none of the 
animals were taken out dead. We give extracts 
from this deeply interesting and truthful story as 
retold in the ‘* Boston Daily Advertiser ” :— 
The process of loading the train, on which came 
the eye-witness referred to, consisted of forcing the 
seattle into cars by prodding with a pole four to 
six feet long, with a sharpened nail, an inch in 
length, at the end, the voice of the drivers re- 
enforcing the goad. The animals which come 
among the last are urged by the thrusts of these 
spears to make their way into the car already 
crowded to the fullest capacity. The prick of the 
weapon, and the yells frighten the animals, until in 
some unaccountable manner they succeed in find- 
As the train left Chicago, the men in 
charge of the cattle deliberately filed their prods, 
to be in readiness for the activities of the journey, 
for thirty-seven car-loads were under the super- 
vision of these spearmen. The two worthies dis- 
coursed freely about their experience. One of them 
was arrested, not long ago, for putting a bundle 
of lighted hay under the nose of an animal that 
refused to stand upon its feet. His companion re- 
vealed this information as if it were not of much 
account. This frank exponent of the system ac- 
knowledged that by accident the prod occasionally 
put out an animal’s eye. He explained that they 
could not tell where they would hit when the prod 
was thrust with great force among the thickly 
packed and helpless animals. The journey from 
Chicago to New York was a repetition of count- 
less previous trips, and the witness declares that 
when the train stopped to change engines or to 
secure fuel, the stimulus of the prod was used to 
make the cattle that had fallen down and were 
being crushed by the weight of their companions, 
assume a safer attitude. Frequently strangula- 
tion is induced by this succumbing of the weaker 
and their torturing position. The foot of the 
stronger tramples out the life of the miserable 
beast on the floor. Though two or three cattle 
might be standing over the fallen animal, the sharp 
prod would generally bring it to its feet, when 
pushed with the strength of a powerful man. The 
six car-loads of sheep and hogs received no atten- 
tion between Chicago and Buffalo. At Buffalo, 
having been on the road forty hours, orders were 
given to let the animals have a little hay, but no 
water. The water was supplied later on. No 
food or drink was given to the cattle in the fifty 
hours from the time they left the pens in Chicago, 
till Buffalo was reached. Four car-loads of the 
cattle rested two hours, and then were sent on to 
Albany. The other twenty-seven car-loads stayed 
in Buffalo over Saturday night for rest, as these 
animals were to be killed in New York for the 
European market 
Thirty-six hours were occupied in the trip to 
New York from Buffalo. No food nor drink was 
furnished the animals in that period. It was no- 
ticed that the first twenty-four hours after the 
respite at Buffalo, the cattle kept on their feet with 
greater ease; but, after awhile, their moaning and 
weakness showed that the strain of the journey 
was telling upon them. The cattle arrived in 
New York Monday evening and were killed the 
next morning. When the hides were removed, 
large clots of blood were found on the head, 
neck and shoulders, and wherever the cruel prod 
had done its work or there were bruises from 
crowding against the cars. The conservative 
butchers carefully cut out these tokens of brutality. 
The four hundred and three cattle in the twenty- 
seven cars, lost in weight on an average, sixty-four 
pounds each. As these animals were to be sold in 
foreign markets they received better treatment 
than isthe usual lot of the transported stock. This 
same witness says that a train came from St. Louis, 
within the next twenty-four hours, which had been 
on the road one hundred and ten hours, and three 


and one-half hours were all that had been allowed 
for rest and for unloading and reloading. 

This narrative, with its deeds of cruelty, though 
as no animals died on the trip it was unusually 
merciful, is made more painful by reflecting that 
the statutes provide for such atrocity as the failure 
to supply food and drink, the wholly inadequate 
penalty of a fine of not less than one hundred nor 
more than five hundred dollars. The penalty is 
to be recovered by civil action; no criminal pro- 
ceedings are hinted at. If the owners or custo- 
dians do not supply food and drink for the animals, 
the law directs the railroad company, or owners or 
masters of vessels, to attend to the wants of the stock 
and the charges can be recovered of the owners. 
Responsibility may be shifted; but it rests on one 
Side or the other. For every such failure to give 
food and drink, not for the failure respecting each 
animal, the penalty is to be paid. What would 
one hundred or even five hundred dollars signify 
on a large shipment, supposing that occasionally 
some one complained and judgment was secured 
against the offender? The various appliances 
whereby animals will be carried in spacious cars, 
with fodder and water at hand, are inventions 
which are humane and timely. Pending the uni- 
versal adoption of such improvements, and know- 
ing that thousands of helpless animals are exposed 
to sufferings which are dreadful to consider, is 
there not a need that a penalty of imprisonment, 
as well as of a fine, be provided for these offences ? 
The insufficiency of penalties is an encouragement 
to wrong-doing. The moaning of the crowded, 
hungry and thirsty cattle, writhing under the 
wounds of the prod, plead for judgment against 
the brutal attendants, the indifferent owners, and 
the lax corporations. 


Lessons on Kindness to Animals. 

In the last number of this paper allusion was 
made to a series of ‘lessons on kindness to ani- 
mals,” written by Mr. Angell for the “ Primary 
Teacher,” and which have been widely adopted in 


primary schools and reprinted to greater or less 


extent in “ The Animal World” (Ergland) and 
most of our humane journals in this country, 
also in Germany. We give in another column the 
tenth and last of the series. 


Scrap- Books. 

If any of our readers have in their scrap-books 
very choice bits of poetry, or short and interest- 
ing stories, relating to animals, or to the general 
subjects of humanity, honor, truthfulness, heroism, 
ete., ete., we should be glad to see them and will 
return them if requested. Of the ordinary sto- 
ries of animal intelligence, etc., we have a great 
surplus. What we would like is the gems of 
moral and humane thought, and bits of humor to 
brighten our pages and attract the young to read 
them. Address Editor of “Our Dumb Animals,” 


96 Tremont St., Boston. 
Foreign Languages. 


We are receiving from foreign societies publi- 
cations and correspondence in French, German, 
Spanish, Italian and other languages. If there 
is any one in Boston or vicinity familiar with any 
of these languages who is willing to aid our work 
by examining and reporting important matters, 
we shall be glad to be informed 

Address Editor of “ Our Dumb Animals,” 96 
Tremont St., Boston. 

Missouri, 

A kind-hearted lady visiting St. Louis has of- 
fered to give twelve hundred dollars to send liter- 
ature teaching kindness to animals into the 
schools, prisons and livery stables of St. Louis. 


|| Our Dumb Animals. 
| 
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Old Miss Dorothy Draper had 
a parrot. It was one of the few 
things she loved. And _ the par- 
rot seemed to love her in return. 
Miss Dorothy would hang the 
cage outside of her window ey- 
ery sunny day. Sometimes an 
idle boy would come along and 
poke a stick between the wires, 
and then the old lady would say, 
“ Boy, go away!” 

But one day when the window 
was open, and the door of the 
cage was open also, Polly thought 
it was a good time to play truant. 
So she hopped out, rested on the 
sill a moment, and then flew into 
the street, from tree to tree and 
from lamp-post to lamp-post. 

Poor Miss Dorothy was in dis- 
pair. How should she get back 
her lost pet? She called in a 
policeman and he advised her to 
get out a handbill offering a re- 
ward. So in an hour this notice 
was pasted on the walls near by: 


The Parrot that Played Truant. 


Lost!—A_ green-and-white parrot. 
It answers to the name of Polly and 
can talk quite plainly. It says, “* Boy, 
go away!” also, ‘ Polly wants a 
cracker,” and “ No, you don’t!” Any 
one finding this bird shall, on return- 
ing it to its owner, Miss D. Draper, 
No. 10 Maiden Place, receive a reward 
of two dollars. 


Little Tony Peterkin was walk- 
ing home from school, and wish- 
ing he had money enough to buy 
a copy of “ Virgil” without go- 
ing to his mother for it,—for she 
was a widow, and poor,—when 
he saw a man pasting this hand- 
bill on a wall. Tony read it, 
and said aloud, “Oh I wish I 
could find that parrot!” 

A girl who heard him said, “I 
saw a parrot just now on one of 
the trees in Lake Street.” “ Did 
you? ” said Tony, and off he ran. 
The parrot had flown from the 
tree to the top of the lamp-post, 
and when Tony got there, two 
women, a newsboy and a police- 
man were looking up at the 
strange fowl]. 


i 


It was the work of a second 


kind of food—and though she did 
| not eat much herself except what 
_ stuck to her bill after she had fed 
them, yet she never let them 
want; not even the smallest and 
weakest of them. The little fel- 
low could not ask as loudly as 
the others, yet she always fed 
him first One day, when she 
had picked up a worm, and 
perched a minute on the wall be- 
fore flying to her nest, the wood 
marksman saw her and of course 
aimed at her and hit her in the 
side. She was much hurt and 
in great pain, yet she fluttered 
| and limped, and dragged herself 
to the foot of the tree where her 
nest was, but she could not fly 
up to her nest, for the wing was 
broken. She chirped a little and 
the young ones heard her, and 
as they were hungry they chirped 
back loudly, and she knew all 
their voices even the weak note 
of the smallest of all; but she 
could not come up to them, not 
' even tell them why she did not 

come. And when she heard the 

call of the small one she tried 

again to rise, but only one of her 

wings would move and that just 

turned her over on the side of 

the broken wing in a droll way. 
| 1 think the boy would have 
' laughed if he had seen her stum- 
_ ble over. All the rest of that 
| day the little mother lay there, 
_ and when she chirped her chil- 
dren answered, and when they 
chirped she answered, only when 
the good marksman chanced to 
| pass by; then she kept quite 

still. But her voice grew fainter 
and weaker, and late in the dav 
the young ones could not hear it 
any more, but she could still 
hear them. Some time in the 
night the mother-bird died, and 

in the morning she lay there 
Sk |: quite cold and stiff, with her dim 
=f, ] eyes still turned up to the nest 
= where her young ones were dy- 
ing of hunger. But they did 
not die so soon. All day long 
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THE PARROT THAT PLAYED TRUANT. 


they slept, until their hunger 


for Tony to spring at the iron 
post and begin climbing up. “No, you don’t!” 
cried the parrot. That frightened Tony so that he 
almost dropped; but he took heart when he 
thought of the two dollars and a new, fresh copy 
of “ Virgil.” 

Up he climbed; but just as he was going to put 
his hand on the little cross-bar under the lamp, 
“ Boy, go away!” cried Poll. Tony’s heart beat 
at these words; but he held on. “ Poll, Poll, 
pretty Poll!” cried he, “ come and get a cracker!” 
“ Polly wants a cracker,” replied the bird. 

The truth was, Polly was tired of the street, and 
wanted to get back to Miss Dorothy. So, when 
Polly heard Tony’s kind words, she flew down to 
the cross-bar, and, when he held out his hand, she 
lighted on it, and Tony slid with her down the 
post to the ground. 

“ Well done, my lad,” said the policeman. He 
went with Tony, carrying the bird, to No. 10 
Maiden Place. Miss Dorothy was so much pleased 
that she gave Tony three dollars instead of two. 
On his way home he bought that copy of “ Virgil.” 
—Dora Burnside. 


Our Indian affairs: Army officers say there is 


no danger of a Crow war. Crows never go to 
war without caws.—Evansville Argus. 


A Good Shot. 


A SHORT TALE IN SHORT WORDS FOR BOYS BOTH 
TALL AND SHORT. 


Once there was a boy who was a good marks- 
man with a stone or a sling-shot, or a bow-and- 
arrow or a cross-bow, or an air gun, or anything 
he took aim with. So he went about all day, aim- 
ing at everything he came near. Even at his 
meals he would think about good shots at the 
clock, or the eat, or the flies on the wall, or bis 
mother’s left eye-glass, or anything he chanced to 
see. 

Near where he lived there lived a little 7d who 
had a nest and five young birds. So many large 
mouths in small heads, always open wide for food, 
kept her hard at work. From dawn to dark she 
flew here and there, over fields and woods and 
roads, getting worms, and flies, and bugs, and 
seeds and such things as she knew were good for 
her young birds. It was a great wonder what 
lots of food those five small things could eat. 
What she brought each day would have filled that 
nest full up to the top, yet they ate it all and 
asked for more be'ore daylight next morning. 
Though it was such hard work, she was glad to 
do it, and went on day after day, always flying 
off with a gay chirp, and back with a bit of some 


waked them up, and then called 
until they were so tired they fell asleep again. 
And the next night was very cold and they missed 
their mother’s warm breast, and before day-dawn 
they all died, one after the other, excepting the 
smallest, which was lowest down in the nest, and 
in the morning he pushed up his head and opened 
his yellow mouth to be fed; but there was no one 
to feed him, and so he died, too, at last, with his 
mouth wide open and empty. And so, the good 
marksman had killed six birds with one shot—the 
mother and her five young ones. Do you not 
think he must be a proud boy? Should you not 
like to do the same? If you know him, please 
read this little tale to him. He may like to hear 
it.—Joseph Kirkland, in St. Nicholas. 
What the Robin Says. 

Do you know what the robin, who swings and sways 

High in the old horse-chestnut, says ? 

—Twee! twee! one, two, three! 

I’m just as happy as I can be! 

There are three nestlings !—blue eggs two!— 

Don't you wish they belonged to you ? 

Three and two—what, that makes five! 

O, I'm the happiest bird alive! 

Fine fat worms and tender slugs, 

Dainty flies and crispy bugs, 

Cherries, juicy, plump and sweet, 

Shall my pretty darlings eat. 

Twee! twee! one, two, three! 

I’m just as happy as I can be! 


Arthur Alger. 
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Army of the Potomac. 

Many of our friends will remember the touch- 
ing poem on “ The fallen horse. Dying in the 
harness,” read by a gentleman whom we are glad 
to number among our directors (John Boyle 
O Reilly, Esq.), at our annual meeting.in Tremont 
Temple, March, 1879. At the annual re-union of 
the Army of the Potomac, at Detroit, June 14th, 
Mr. O'Reilly has read another poem so full of 
noble. and patriotic thought, expressed in words 
which ring like the notes of a bugle horn, that we 
know we are doing our readers a kindness by giv- 
ing a few extracts: 


What change has come? Imperial Europe tell! 
Death’s warders cry from twenty centuries’ peaks ; 
Platza’s field the word to Plevna speaks: 

The martial draft still wastes the peasant farms, 
A dozen kings, five million men in arms; 

The earth mapped out estate-like, hedged with steel ; 
In neighboring schools the children bred to feel 
Unnatural hate, disjoined in speech and creed ; 
The forges roaring for the army’s need : 

The cities builded by the people lined 

With scowling forts and roadways undermined ; 
At every bastioned frontier, every state, 

Suspicion, sworded, standing by the gate! 


But turn our eyes from those eppressive lands : 
Behold, one country all defenceless stands, 

One nation-continent, from East to West, 

With riches heaped upon her bounteous breast ; 
Her mines, her marts, her skill of hand and brain, 
That bring Aladdin’s dreams to light again! 


Where sleep the conquerors? Here is chance for spoil; 
Such unwatched fields, such endless, thoughtless toil! 
Vain dream of olden time! The robber strength 
That swept its will is overmatched at length. 

Here, not with swords but smiles the people greet 
The foreign spy in harbor, granary, street ; 

Here towns unguarded lic, for here alone 

Nor caste, nor king, nor privilege is known. 

For home the farmer ploughs, the miner delves, 

A land of toilers, toiling for themselves ; 

A land of cities, which no fortress shields, 

Whose open streets reach out to fertile tields; 

Whose roads are shaken by no armies’ tread ; 

Whose only camps are cities of the dead! 


Around our veterans hung no dread or doubt 

When thrice a million men were mustered out. 

As scattered seed in new-ploughed land, or flakes 

Of spring-time snow that fall in smiling lakes, 

Our war-born soldiers sank into the sea 

Of peaceful life and fruitful energy. 

No sign remained of that vast army, save 

In field and street new workmen, bronzed and grave ; 
Some whistling teamsters still in army vest; 

Some quiet citizens with medalled breast. 


So died the hatred of our brother-feud ; 
The conflict o’er, the triumph was subdued. 


Not thus, O South! when thy proud head was low, 
Thy passionate heart laid open to the foe— 

Not thus, Virginia, did thy victors meet 

At Appomattox him who bore defeat ; 

No brutal show abased thine honored state ; 

Grant turned from Richmond at the very gate! 


O, this thy work, republic! this thy health, 

To prove man’s birthright to a commonwealth ; 
To teach the peoples to be strong and wise, 
Till armies, nations, nobles, royalties, 


Are laid at rest, with all their fears and hates; 
Till Europe’s thirteen monarchies are states, 
Without a barrier and without a throne, 

Of one grand federation like our own! 


Publications and Exchanges Recently Received from 
Kindred Societies. 
1. Il Zoofilo. Naples, Italy. 
2. Deutsche Thierschutz-Zeitung. Berlin, Prus- 


3. Humane Journal. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

4. The Zoophilist. London, Eng. May. 

5. Tenth Annual Report of the Victorian So- 
ciety. Melbourne, Australia. 

6. Statutes of the Anti-Vivisectionist. 
sels, Belgium. 

7. Humane Appeal. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8. Humane Journal. Chicago, Ill. 

9. Bulletin de La Société Protectrice des Ani- 
maux. Paris, France. 

10. Vierteljahrsschrift des Grazer Thierschutz- 
vereins, for April. 

11. Bremen Rachrichten, for March. 

12. Annales des Maladies De L’Oreille, Du 
Larynx. Paris, France. 

13. Animal World. London, Eng. May. 

14, Verslag Van De Verrichtingen Des Bes- 
tuurs en van den Staat Der Nederlandsche vereen 
iging tot Bescherming van Dieren, Gevestigd Te 
*s-Gravenhage over 1581. 

15. Jahres-Bericht des Hamburger Thierschutz- 
vereins fur das Jahr 1881. 


Brus- 


United States Mail.—_A Very Important Case. 


In the March “ Animal Friends” (N. Y.), we 
find that President Bergh caused a mail-wagon 
driver to be arrested and fined $20 for abusing his 
horse. It was claimed that he had violated the 
law by stopping the U.S. Mail. President Bergh 
replies in a very interesting letter to the “ New 
York Herald,” and quotes the following decision of 
the Supreme Court, U. — 


“In the case of the United States vs. Kirby, the 
Supreme Court ruled, after citing the act, — 

“¢That section applies only to those who know 
that the acts performed by them, obstructing or 
retarding the passage of the mail, or its carrier, 
will have that effect, and perform them with the 
intention that such shall be their operation, and 
also when the acts which create the obstruction 
are in themselves unlawful the intention to ob- 
struct will be imputed to their author, although to 
attain other ends may have been his primary 
object. The statute has no reference to acts law- 
ful in themselves, from the execution of which a 
temporary delay to the mails unavoidably fol- 
lows.’” 

Mr. Bergh adds : — 


“The logic and justice of this is, that no con- 
tractor or mail carrier or driver shall violate any 
law of the State through which the mail is being 
carried, and that every employee of the federal 
government is just as responsible for the crimi- 
nality of his acts as is the humblest citizen of the 
State. To rule otherwise would tend to the over- 
throw. of all State authority.” 


It was quite proper that the first arrest of an 
U.S. Mail driver for abusing his horse, should 
have been by order of the distinguished founder 
and president of the First Society in America for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Way do ducks put their heads under water ? 
To liquidate their bills. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Gur Humane Journals. 

The “Ilinoif Humane Journal” comes to us 
with eleven pages of beautiful cuts and interest- 
ing reading and five pages of advertisements. 
We haven’t read the advertisements; but we have 
read all the rest. We were much interested in its 
account of the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Humane Society; the excellent address of Pres- 
ident John G.Shortall; the 3600 ambulance pre- 
sented to the society by our good friend, Mr. Ferd 
W. Peck; the lectures which Mr. Edwin Lee 
Brown has given in several places, ete., etc., and 
we were very sorry to find one of its columns 
draped in black for the death of Hon. R. P. Derick- 
son, who was for two years president of the soci- 
ety. This paper is sent to all Illinois newspapers 
and to the policemen of Chicago. It is a good, 
live, wide awake paper and we advise our friends 
to subscribe. Address Albert W. Landon, 126 
Washington street, Chicago. 

Nebraska, 

The Nebraska Society P. C. A. has changed its 
name to the « Nebraska Humane Society P. C. A.” 
Dr. Miller has resigned as president. A move- 
is started to supply Omaha with drinking foun- 
tains, and, most important of all, Rev. A. F. 
Sherill suggests that the subject of “ kindness to 
animals” may be introduced in‘o the Internati-nal 
Lesson Series™ and thus go into all Sunday Schools 
throughout the length and breadth of Christendom, 

THE “ Humane Appeal” of Cincinnati is 
a fine looking and well printed publication, 
containing much interesting matter. If our Cin- 
cinnati friends would give it, as they ought to, the 
pecuniary aid that some of our other journals get, 
we doubt not it will be glad to enlarge its col- 
umns and enter the race with the foremost. 

A Cup of Cold Water: 

One day last month a lady whose home is at 
Portsmouth, N. H., was enjoying a ride through a 
village near that city, when her attention was 
drawn to a horse at the roadside near a respecta- 
ble looking house, trying to pump water into a 
trough to drink by seizing the handle of the pump 
with his teeth. Owing to lack of skill or some 
defect in the pump, the horse was unable to get 
the water. The lady gave the reins to her sister, 
alighted and drew a bountiful supply to quench 
his thirst. The horse evinced his sense of obliga- 
tion to his gracious benefactor as intelligibly and 
politely as a gentleman could express his thanks 
for a like courtesy and the lady returned to her 
carriage and resumed her drive. 

We receive the above pleasant incident from 
President Marvin of the New Hampshire Society 
P. C. A., who certifies to its truthfulness. 

We are glad to know of good work done by the 
New Hampshire Society during the past year, and 
hope it will continue to grow until the society 
shall have a prosecuting agent in every town and 
every dumb animal in the State shall be protected 
from cruelty. 


The Missouri Humane Society 
Has become a power. It has recently increased 
the number of its prosecuting agents. Last year 
it sent warnings in 1,582 cases and prosecuted 95. 
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A Good Story. 


It is related that a bear and its leader lately 
arrived toward night ata village near the city of 
Lyons, France, and the latter sought admission 
at the only inn of the place. The host at first 
declined to admit the strange pair, not knowing 
where to place the animal, but finally he con- 
sented toreceive them. The bear was placed in a 
pig-sty, and its occupant, a fat pig, which was to 
be killed on the morrow, was let loose in the eourt- 
yard. In the middle of the night, cries of help, 
proceeding from the pig-sty, aroused the house, 
and the host, his wife and the servants at once ran 
to the spot. It was then ascertained that a thief, 
excited by the splendid condition of the pig, had 
determi ed on eloping with it, and had entered the 
pig-sty with that laudable intention. Thé bear, 
displeased at being suddenly awakened by this 
enterprising individual, rewarded him with a 
fraternal hug, which caused the would-be thief to 
ery out so lustily. The man was delivered from 
the paws of the bear, but only to be handed over 
into the hands of justice.—Melrose Visitor. 


A Queer Convention of Crows. 


Passengers on the 8.35 train bound south Friday 
morning, looked with wonder upon a flock of 
about five hundred crows all huddled together on 
the ice south of Low Point, and about six hundred 
feet from the shore They faced each other about 
half and half, and were so close together that they 
jostled against each other in hopping about. 
About ten feet west of them sat a large bald-headed 
American eagle, perched upon a cake of ice which 
had been thrown up on the main body of the ice 
by the action of the wind and tide. It looked as 
though the eagle had by common consent been 
appointed chairman of the convention, and that 
something of an important nature was taking 
place. Sointent was this strange convention upon 
the business in hand, that neither the roar of the 
train nor the shriek of the engine’s whistle dis- 
turbed it in the least. The sun shone full and bright 
upon the singular spectacle, and the dignity and 
solemnity of the presiding oficer were remarked 
by all. On no part of the ice surrounding, for a 
long distance, could be seen a dead careass of any 
kind, nor was there any open water visible in which 
the crows or eagle could fish. It was perhaps a 
labor convention, devising ways and means for 
appeasing immediate hunger. We watched them 
till the train shot out of sight around a curve, and 
the chairman was still on the platform, and the 
members of the convention were still huddled 
together. It is probable they were in * executive 
session,” and we shall never know of the cause 
of the novel gathering.— Poughkeepsie Kagle. 


A Lesson in Cow Milking. 


A market gardener had a very fine cow that was 
milked week after week by hired men He ob- 
served that the amount of butter he carried to 
market weighed about a pound more on each 
alternate week. He watched the men. and tried 
the cow alter they had finished milking, but 
always found that there was no milk left in the 
teats. He finally asked the Scotch girl who took 
care of the milk if she could account for the differ- 
ence. ‘* Why, yes,” she says. ‘“ When Jim milks 
he says to the old cow ‘ So! my pretty muley, so !” 
But when Sam milks he hits her on the hip with the 
edge of the pail and says,‘ Hist, you old brute!” 
—Home and Farm. 


-Germany. 
We are in receipt of an interesting communica- 
tion from that indefatigable worker J. F. C. Kuht- 
mann of Bremen. 


The Illinois Humane Society’s 
Offices have been removed to offices 27 and 28, 
north-east corner of Clark and Adams streets, 
Chicago, 


The Bobolinks. 
BY C.P. CRANCH. 


When Nature had made all her birds, 
And had no cares to think on, 

She gave a rippling langh—and out 
There flew a Bobolinkon. 


She laughed again,— out flew a mate. 
A breeze of Eden bore them 
Across the fields of Paradise, 
The sunrise reddening o'er them. 


Incarnate sport and holiday, 
They flew and sang forever; 

Their souls through June were all in tune, 
Their wings were weary never. 


The blithest song of breezy farms, 
Quaintest of field-note flavors, 

Exhaustless fount of trembling trills 
And demisemiquavers. 


Their tribe, still drunk with air and light 
And perfume of the meadow, 

Go reeling up and down the sky, 
In sunshine and in shadow. 


One springs from out the dew-wet grass, 
Another follows after; 

The morn is thrilling with their songs 
And peals of fairy laughter. 


From out the marshes and the brook, 
They set the tall reeds swinging, 
And meet and frolic in the air, 
Half prattling and half singing. 


When morning winds sweep meadow lands 
In green and russet billows, 

And toss the lonely elm-tree’s boughs, 
And silver all the willows, 


I sce you buffeting the breeze, 
Or with its motion swaying, 

Your notes half drowned against the wind, 
Or down the current playing. 


When far away o’er grassy flats, 
Where the thick wood commences, 

The white-sleeved mowers look like specks 
Beyond the zigzag fences, 


And noon is hot, and barn-roofs gleam 
White in the pale-blue distance, 

I hear the saucy minstrels still 
In chattering persistence. 


When Eve her domes of opal fire 
Piles round the blue horizon, 

Or thunder rolls from hill to hill 
A Kyrie Elecison,— 


Still, merriest of the merry birds, 
Your sparkle is unfading,— 

Pied harlequins of June, no end 
Of song and masquerading. 


What cadences of bubbling mirth 
Too quick for bar or rhythm! 

Winat ecstasies, too full to keep 
Coherent measure with them! 


O could I share, without champagne 
Or muscadel, your frolic, 

The glad delirium of your joy, 
Your fun un-apostolic, 


Your drunken jargon through the fields, 
Your bobolinkish gabble, 

Your fine anacreontic glee, 
Your tipsy reveller’s babble! 


Nay,—let me not profane such joy 
With similes of folly,— 

No wine of earth could waken songs 
So delicately jolly ! 


O boundless self-contentment, voiced 
In flying air-born bubbles! 

O joy that mocks our sad unrest, 
And drowns our earth-born troubles! 


Hope springs with you: I dread no more 
Despondency and dullness ; 

For Good Supreme can never fail 
That gives such perfect fullness. 


The Life that floods the happy fields 
With song and light and color 
Will shape our lives to richer states, 
And heap our measures fuller. 
— Atlantic Monthly. 


A Sharp Pigeon. 

Cats are generally thought to possess great cun- 
ning; but no one would look for that quality in 
pigeons. The other day, however, I saw some- 
thing in an alley-way behind our store that proved 
one pigeon, at least, had suflicient craft to outwit 
a cat. 

The bird I am to speak of was busily engaged 
in picking up scatterings of grain, when our 
“ tabby ” came forth in a stealthy manner, peculiar 
to her race, and prepared to capture him, he not 
seeming to suspect there was a cat within five 
miles. 

Gradually Miss Puss wriggled up to a place 
from which she could make her deadly spring. 
But just as she was going to jump, the pigeon 
gave a sort of a flying leap, landing some ten teet 
away, and then went on picking up grain, all the 
time not appearing to see his enemy 

Not discouraged by her first failure, kitty again 
went through the crawling process, until near 
enough for a leap, only to see the pigeon quietly 
hop beyond her reach and continue his dinner. 

This performance was repeated several times. 
The bird, while not appearing to notice his pur- 
suer, was really keeping a sharp lookout, and 
never allowed her to get quite near enough for a 
spring. At last, in his retreat, he had reached the 
alley’s end, where there was no chance to go any 
farther. 

“ Now,” thought I, “this fun must end. Mr. 
Pigeon will have to fly away altogether, or get 
caught.” Pussy was evidently of the same opin- 
ion, for she approached her intended victim with 
even more than usual caution. Bat the seemingly 
careless bird knew his business better than either 
of us, and picked away as though nothing was the 
matter. 

This time Puss actually succeeded in making 
her spring, and landed just where she intended to. 
But the pigeon wasn’t there! He went into the 
air at exactly the right moment, and flying over 
the eat’s head, alighted on the very spot from which 
she had just sprung. 

Our cat had neither courage or patience to 
endure any more of such trifling, and with a very 
dejected look, disappeared through a broken cellar 
window, leaving Mr. Pigeon to finish his dinner at 
his leisure.—New Orleans Independent. 


THERE is a mountain pass in Switzerland over 
which the traveller is conducted blindfolded. He 
might lose his footing if he caught but one be- 
wildering glimpse of the chasm below. In like 
manner a wise love conceals from us those cireum- 
stances that might distract our attention from the 
immediate line of duty, and withholds the knowl- 
edge that might occasion bewiderment and a fall. 


Miss ANNE WIGGLESWortTH, of Boston, has 
given $50 to the Newport Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and Mr. Nathan 
Appleton, of Boston, has given the rent of an 
oflice, $100, to the same. 
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A.tleborough, North, 


Cummington, Ww cet, 


AGENTS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE | 
PRev ENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


The ennai of stars opposite a name signifier 
the number of Counties fur which the party 


ont. 
A f¢ siguities that the Agent has a State ap- 


Josiah Cushman.* 
Harvey 8. Russell. 
Charles Parker. 
Philip A. Bradford. 
Horace 8. Streeter.* 
Reuben DeWitt. 
Edwin Leonard. 
Henry W. Smith. 
G. Dennis Smith. 
Charles A. Nayson, 
H OG. Leslie, M.D. 
Wm. W. Smith. 
John Clark. 

John H. Hartwell. 
C. L. Howard, 
Marshall Witherbee. 
Wilbur F. Whitney. 
F. W. Wright. 
Joshua Hall. 
Charles H. Tilton. 
Silas F. Thayer. 
Solon D. Goodale. 
K. Carlisle Brown.* 
James W. Riley. 
Elijah Capron. 
Elisha G. May. 
George F. Ide. 

E. L_ Bancroft. 
Samucl Keed. 


Alfred Bearse. 
Nathanial Hinckley. 
Samucl Snow. 

H. J. Shattuck. 
Sylvester Bothwell.* 
Orrin Miilard. 
Charles A. Corey. 
William Burnett. 
Whitney. 


W. H. 8. Crane. 
A. A. Bartlett. 
J. N. Dewey. 
Gardner Haskell. 


John C. Scott. 
Robinson. 
Enoch C. Pierce. 
Edward “Brigham. 

H. P. Kennedy. 
William Thomas. 
George A. Walker. 

A. L. Decatur. 


A. Winslow Wetherbee, 


George A. Harriman, 
Joseph M. Wright. 
Walter Ordway. 

N. Morton Hobart. 
Samuel W. Thorndike. 
Horace Abercrombie. 
Eli-ha Crocker, Jr. 
Philip H. Wing. 

I. Sanford Wilbur. 
F. E. Cook. 

Benj. J. Keith. 
Sidney F. Packard. 
O. F. Eaton. 
Alonzo Bowman. 
Elijah Shaw. 
Charles G. Foster. 
Fordyce M. Stimson. 
George Il. Copeland. 
John E. Hesseltine. 
Samuel M. Shaw. 
William F. Colby. 
Sclar Simons. 

Rutus C. Freeman. 
C. C. P. Miner. 
E. Fiske. 
Sullivan Rogers, 
Geo. A. Parkhurst. 
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Robeson, Andrew. 
d. 
*Humphrey, Mrs. Francis J. Russell, Col. H. 8. 
Hooper, Mrs. Samuel. 
Hall, Mrs Lucinda 8.,M.D.  *Shaw, Mrs. Robert G. 
Hale, Mise 8. M. Sturgis, Russell. 
Hooper, Edward W. *Scales, Dr. Charles. 
Henshaw, Harriet E. Slade, Dr. D D. 
Shillaber, Miss Eliza Ann. 
Salisbury. Stephen. 
Sturgis, Miss H. IT. 
Sil-bee, Mrs. J. H. 
Kingsbury, W. 8. *Shaw, Miss Lucy. 
Kettells, Mrs. Ernestine May. Stearns, Miss Priscilla. 
Stearns, Miss Ellen. 


James, Mrs. John W. 
Jenkins, Miss Sarah. 


Lawrence, Mrs. T. Bigelow. 
Lincoln, Gen. W. 8. Thayer, Mrs. ¢. T. 
Lawrence, Amory Appleton. Tilden, Rev. Wm. P. 
Lyman, Col. Theodore. 

*Wright, Eben. 


Williams, David W. 

Whitney, Henry A. 

Wales, Miss Mary A. 
*DECEASED. 


Meriam Nathaniel. 
May, Miss Josephine. 
Minot, C. H. 

*Mason, K. M. 


THE ROLL OF 


NAMES OF DECEASED FRIENDS, WHO HAVE REMEM- 
BERED THE SOCIETY BY BEQUESTS. 


Russell, Mrs. Sarah 8. 
Randall, Miss B. L. 
*Ripley, Mrs. Mary F. 


*Dale, Theron J. 
*Davis, James. 
Dickinson, Mrs. George, 
Daniels, Mrs. J. P. Russell. Sturgis, Russell, Jr. 
Saltonstall, Henry. 


Mrs. Mehitable W.C. Coppenhagen, Boston, Mass., 1871. 
Scth Adams, « 1875. 
Amasa Clapp, Dorchester, Mass., 1875. 
Hiram Cross, Northfield, N,LL, 1875. 
Mrs Josiah Vose, Boston, M 6s., 1875. 
Frederic May, Medford, “ 1875. 
Miss Harrict A. Daland, Salem, Mass., 1876. 
Dr. William W. Morland, Boston. Mass., 1876. 
Miss Eliza Powars, Roxbury, Mass., 1876. 
Miss Sally 8. Sylvester, Leicester, Mass., 1876, 
Christopher W. Bellows, LVepperell, Mass., 1877. 
Gardner Chilson, Boston, Mass., 1877. 
J. Haven Dexter, Boston, “ 18:7, 
George A. Hasskam, Manchester, Maas., 1877, 
Miss Eliza Jenkins, Scituate, us 
Miss Jane RK Sever, Kingston, = 1877. 
Mies Suxan Tufts, Weymouth, “ 1977. 
Mrs. Rebecea 8. Perry, Grantville, =“ 1878. 
Mrs. Mary E. Keith, Boston, “ 1878. 
dames VP. Thorndike, Boston, 1878. 
Mrs. Ellen LL Flint, Leicester, ae 1879, 
Miss Elizabeth Jackson, Roxbury, “ 1879, 
Mrs. Elizabeth 8 Morton, South Boston, 1879, 
James W. Palmeter, Concord, “ 1879, 
Miss Margaret K. C. White, Boston, * 1879, 
Mrs. M. K. A. Benchiey, Ithuca, N. Y., 1880, 
Simeon P Adame, Charlestown, Mass., 1880, 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, Wayland, Mass., 180, 
Rev. Thayer, Boston, 188u, 
Mrs. Amelia F. Wood, Boston, “ 
Miss Elizabeth 8. Lobdell, 


Mrs. Mary F. Ripley, 


*Evane, Franklin. 
Everett, Percival L. 


Farwell. Mra. A. G. 
Foster, John. 

Foster, Mrs. John. 
Floyd, Mrs. Edward E. 
Fottler, Mrs. Jacob. 
Firth, Abraham, 


Gray, William. 
Gilbert, C. C. 

*Grew, Mrs. Henry. 
Glover, J. B. 

ray, John C. 
Gifford, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Gray, Miss Anne E. 
Gray, Miss Ellen. 


*Hovev, George O. 
HMammond, Samuel. 

*llowe, George. 

*Hooper, Robert C. 
Hunnewell, Horatio FH. 
Hunt, Miss Martha R. 


Schlesinger, Sebastian B. 
Skinner, Francis. 
Souther, Henry. 
Spencer, A. W. 

Sewall, Day & Co. 
Mrs. Eliza. 
Sawyer, samuel E. 
Salisbury, Stephen, Jr. 


Ticknor, Tloward M. 
Tucker, Alanson, 
Tudor, Mrs. Fenno. 
Tucker, W. W. 
Tucker, Mrs. Sarah E. 


Weld, William G. | 
Wigglesworth, Miss Anne. 
*Wak: field, Cy rus. 
*Wigylesworth, Edward. 
Wigglesworth, Miss Mary. 
Ward, Francis J. 
Whiton, Rev. Jumes M. 
Wheelright, A.C. 
Whiting, Harold. 


ASSOCIATE LIFE MEMBERS. 


*Apthorp, Robert E. 

*Adams, Alvin. 
Appleton, Nathan. 

*Andrews, William T. 
Appleton, William 8. 
Auums, Mrs. Abel. 


Billings. William G. 
*Borland, John 

Borland, Dr. John N. 
*Brooks, Edward. 

Beebe, J. Arthur. 
*Bacon, Dr. John. 


Bennett, Mrs. Eleanor. 
Blanchard, David H. 
Browne, Mrs. William H. 
Bigelow, Dr. Henry J. 


Cushing, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
A.W 


Cantield, Mrs. P. 8. 
Cabot, Walter C. 
Caldwell, Miss Louise W. 
Crowell, Mra. P. 
Carpenter, Rey, H. B. 


South Hingham, Mass., 1880, 
Boston, Mars., 1s8t. 
Newbury port, Mass., 1881, 


Charles Lyman, 
William Ashby, 


Charles Tidd, Lexington, Mass., 1981. 

Mrs. Sarsh A. Whitney, Soston, Mass., 1882, 

Mrs. Sophia Towne Darrah, Boston, “ 1832. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in May. 


Whole number of complaints received, 184; viz., Beating, 12; 
overworking and overlouding, 5; overdriving, 4; driving when 
lame or galled, 66; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
6; torturing, 12; driving when diseased, 10; cruelly transport- 
ing, 8; general cruelty, 61. 

Remediced without prosecution, 64; warnings issued, 47; not 
substantiated, 54; not found, 5; anonymous, 2; prosecuted, 12; 
convicted, 11; pending, 1 (267). 

Animals taken from work, 35; killed, 78. 


Receipts by the Society in May. 
FINES. 


From District Court.—1st N. Middlesex (2 cases), $.02. 
Police Court —Lawrence, $50. 
Municipal Court.—Boston, $10. 
Superior Court.—Suffolk County, $1. 
Witness fees, $2.10. 
Total, $63.12. 


FroM MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Miss A. Wigglesworth, $260; Wm. Endicott, Jr., $25; A. 
Firth, $25; Edward Lawrence, $20; Miss C. M. Lamson, $15. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. E. B. Bigelow, David W. Simons, Mra. A. B. Hall, Mis. 
E. F. Wright, John T. Coolidge, Otis E. Weld, Alex. Moseleys 
Mrs. 8. O. Brooks, Most Rev. John J. Williams, James W, 
Browne, Chas. Faulkner, C. F. Forbes, John Richardson, W. 
B. Washburne, John C. Howe, Edward Whitney, Mrs. R. M. 
Lawrence, Henry Lee, Mrs. Rebecca Conant, Laban Pratt. 


| — 
| 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Five Eacu. 


“Jim,” “Nannie,” A. P. Tapley, Robt. Codman, E. W. Den. 
nison, Geo VO. Crocker, John C. Ropes, A. A. Burrage, E. R. 
Mayo, Henry Harrington, Edward VP. Thayer, Marshall K. Ab- 
bout, Henry Clarke, Mrs. ‘Theodore Chase, Sr., Dr. Francis 
Minot, Joseph W. Crocker, Jacob C. Rogers, John L. Gardner, 
Jr., Miss Eliza Wagstaff. Mrs. Chas. Ek. DeWoilff, Prof EN, 
Horsford, Mrs. F. R. Sears, EW. Willard, Dr. LL. P. Bowditch, 
Geo. D. Oxnard, Mrs. Geo. D. Oxnard, Mrs. M. B_ Sigourney, 
Dr. Alfred Hosmer, G D. Howe, Wm. Endicott, Mrs. M. Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Saml. Cabot, Dr.Chas EK. Ware, Mrs. Francis IL. Gray, 
John 8. Farlow, S. Griflitts Morgan, Geo. Simpson, James A. 
Dupee, Mrs. Danicl Merriman, Henry 8. Grew, Miss F. E. 
Bangs, Messrs. Morgan and Dore, Wm. Wilkins Warren, John 
Simpkins, Rt. Kev. Benj. HW. Paddock, Miss Anna C. Lowell, 
Lewis G. Pray, Henry Grew, Miss 8. E. Read, C. W. Amory, 
Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Sr., Miss 8S. H. Blanchard, John C, Palfrey, 
T. Higginson, Mrs. J. K. Mills, John W. Cumings, C. F. Brad- 
ford, Rufus 8. Frost, Geo. Fera. 


Two EAcnu. 


Mrs. J. C. Burrage, C. A. Coffin & Co., Miss Mary K. Northey, 
Mrs. E W. Allen. Mrs. L. N. Fitts, $1.40. 


One DOLLAR EACH. 


Mrs. A. M. Dix, W. F. Newhall, Daniel Putnam, R. A. Spald- 
ing, Miss M. Webb, Miss E. G. Harron, Rufus M. Harriman, 
Miss L. N. Perkins, Miss C. B. Perkins, Mrs. J. G. Stetson. 

Total, $859.50. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Thos. R. Hazard, $15; Rodney Dennis, $8.75; Mrs. Eliza 
Phillips, $4.8); Public Library, Tewksbury, $4; Mrs. C. P. 
Curtis, Sr., $3; S. 8. Osgood, $3; Mrs. A. Hamilton, $2.50; H. 
Sterling, $1.80; Mrs Hillard, $1.20. 

One DOLLAR EACH. 


Miss M. A. Smith, Miss H. B. Scammall, Mrs. W. H. Burleigh, 
Mrs. Willard Nye, Mrs. Geo. Woodman, Miss Annie W. Abbott, 


1851, kindness to animals. He says it has had the 
best influence on their lives and characters. He 
has found them “ Not only more kind to animals, 
but more gentle and affectionate toward each 


Thomas ‘latnall, R. H. Park, A. W. White. cruelty to animals, and I think the boys who did it | « Protection of Animals,” by G. T. Angell, . 1.33 “ 
NEN a deserve to be made knights of the “ Legion of | « Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, .50  “ 
Honor” as much as any man who ever fought on | «The Check Rein,” by G.T. Angell, . 

Mrs. I. N. Fitts, W. W. Codman, Miss Edith May Wetmore, | battle-field. “The Marett Tract,” by G.T whee ; 

Rev. John Pike, Mrs. Helen McG. Noyes, Miss C. B. Warren, nied s her good story the other day, about : The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell (post- 

H. K. W. Hall, Mrs. A. 8. Spencer, Miss Clara Cushing. reat good § Ma day, a age), . 
57 85. shed clergyman of Massachusetts, know 
Total, $57 $5. distinguished ¢ ergyman . ass ichusetts, known “How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. j 

throughout the nation as a great and good man. D. D. Slade « 
It is about one of the experiences of his child- 
A. W. Smith, for publications, $5; B. T. Dowse, for rent, $5; hood and I will tell it in his own words. He says “Tnsect Eating Birds,” by Frank H Palmer, 1.80 “ 

John McDonald, for bourd of horse, $6.25; interest, $56.23. Selected Poems,” 3.00 « 

Total, $72.50. saw one day a little spotted turtle sunning itself 
Total receipts in May, $1,052.97. in the shallow water and I lifted the stick in my “Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- 

hand to kill it, for, though I had never killed any 
Tenth Lesson on Kindness to Animals. creature, had seen other boys kill birds, squir- | “Careof Horses”... 45 
BY GEO. T. ANGELL. rels and the like, and I had a disposition to follow | Humane picture card, ‘* Waiting for the Mas- : 
checked my arm and a voice w q 
“ A man of kindness to his beast is kind, — : a ‘anna kas ane Before our next issue there will be added to this a 
‘ clear and loud, ‘ is wrong, and so I held my up- to 
But bratal actions show a brutal mind : lifted stick until the turtle vanished from my sight, | (2 en “essons on Aieness to Animals,” by 4 
Remember He who made thee, made the brute; Then I went home and told my mother, and asked | Geo. T, Angell, of which the cost will probaly be 
Who gave thee speech and reason formed him mute. her what it was that told me it was wrong. She | about $2 per 100. The prices of “Our Dumb Ani- 
He can’t complain, but God's all-seeing eye wiped a tear from her eye and took me in her mals” will be found below. ; 
Beholds thy cruelty and hears his cry, arms and said, * Some call it conscience, but I callit | ; 
He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge; the voice of God in the human soul. If you listen | 
And know that his creator is thy judge.” to it and obey it, then it will speak clearer and O D b An im ] 
— Anon. clearer and always guide you right. But if you | ur um 1 als. 
do not listen to it, or disobey it, then it will fade 
“ He prayeth best who loveth best out, little by little, and leave you in the dark with- | Published on the first Tuesday of each Month 
All things, both great and small : out a guide. Your life, my child, depends on BY THE 
For the dear God who loveth us, heeding that little voice. ” | q } 
He made, and loveth all.” The celebrated Dr. Channing writes in one of | files. Yociety for the fJeecrntion of tp to Animals 
-- Coleridge. his books, * I would not erush the meanest (harm- 2 
less) insect that crawls upon the ground, | It has TERMS: 
A teacher of a large public school in England | the same right to life that I have. It received it 
45 cents; for ten a ‘lo yventy-five copie: ents ; 

has, during many years, been carefully teaching | from the same Father and Twill not harm the | (Qenty-tive and below fifty, 35 cent. for Sfty and below one ; 

the children in his school kindness to animals,— | works of God by wanton cruelty, hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as 

to feed the birds and pat the horses and enjoy In my parlor IT have a beautiful picture; a | pow Scents cach, in advance. Postage free to all parts of the 

making all God's harmless creatures happy; and | hunter, with bow and arrow, about to shoot a | = ; 

he now tells us that out of about seven thousand mountain deer that stands unconscious of his | &g- Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to F 

children that have gone out from his school, not | danger,— but suddenly, behind the deer, appears | the Editor, 96 ‘Tremont Street, Boston. F 

2 has ever been charged with a crimin: fene i >mis im but gigantic form of the Spirit | x 
one has ever been charged with a criminal offence | in the mist the dim but gigan he Sj it sabe an ieeeiabiaaees 3 
in any court. of the Mountains, with uplifted hands. The ter- | Me . g 

Active Life, . . $100 00) Associate Annual,. . . $5 00 

A celebrated French teacher (M. DeSailly) has | rified hunter drops his bow and spares the life he | etaietin Eithe 50 00 | Children’s 100 4 

been teaching the children in his school, ever since | could not restore. Remember, children, whenever | Active Annual, . . . 1000! Branch, . .. . 100 q 


found that only twelve had any pet animal during 
their childhood, 

About six hundred prizes are now given every 
year to the scholars in English schools who write 
the best compositions on kindness to animals. 
They have been presented to these scholars by the 
daughters of the Queen, and other distinguished 
persons, in the presence of large audiences, num- 
bering at one time nearly ten thousand people. 
And Iwas glad to read, the other day, what two 
brave English boys did to prevent cruelty to a cat 
which three wicked boys, or hoodlums, had stolen 
and having tied a string to her neck, were, for fun, 
throwing her into a broad ditch of water and then 
dragging her out. 

These two brave boys were smaller than the 
hoodlums, and they offered to give all the money 
they both had, — about a shilling, — if they would 
let the cat go, but the hoodlums only laughed at 
them and retused, 

Finding there was no other way to save the eat, 
they both suddenly rushed on the big hoodlum and 
pitched him into the ditch where he had been 
throwing the cat; then they rushed with such 
force at the one who was holding the cat that he 
dropped her; then they rushed at the third one 
and he ran away; and then they picked up the 
cat and ran away themselves before the hoodlums 
could get ready to follow. It was a brave battle, 
fought against great odds, for the prevention of 


you may be tempted to take without cause the 
innocent life of any creature, that there is present, 
everywhere, that great and pure Spirit upon whose 
mercy you depend and who knows every wrong 


Who can recite the second ? 

What is said about a large public school in 
England ? 

What is said about a French school ? 

What about lessons on kindness to animals, in 
French schools ? 

What about societies of children in England, 
France and other countries ? 

What is said about criminals in American 
prisons ? 

What about prizes given in English schools ? 

What can you tell about two brave English 
boys? 

What about a distinguished clergyman of Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

What did the celebrated Doctor Channing write? 

What can you tell about the picture of the hunter 
and the Spirit of the Mountains ? 

“ Boy, Pll teach you to tear your pants,” said an 
irate parant, swinging a strap,“ PI teach you.” 
“Don't hit me, pa, I know how already. Just 
look at ’em.” 


Prices of Humane Publications. 

The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, $1.10 per 100 


4a@- All members receive ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” free, and all 
Publications of the Soeiety, 


other,” and he hopes that principles of kindness | you may inflict on the humblest of his creatures. President. 
to animals will soon be taught in every school, | Protect the weak, relieve tlie suffering, make the Wituram Minot, Jk. Counsel. 
In more than five thousand French schools regu- | world happier that you have lived in it, and you — ee ee ee + Secretary. 
lar lessons are now given the children on this sub- | will be happier yourselves in this life and better Sosee Baxee, | 

ject and as I have before said in these lessons, | prepared for life immortal. ct ss ee + Office Agents. 


hundreds, perhaps thousands, of societies of chil- 
dren have been formed in the scbools of England, 
France and other countries, te protect animals 
from cruelty. Out of about two thousand erim- 
inals in American prisons, inquired of, it was 


SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Others to be added by teacher.] 


Who can recite the first piece of poetry ? 


TnomMaAs LANGLAN, 
Joun W. TENNEY, J 


OFFICE OF THE SOCIETY: 
96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Wricut & PoTTER PRINTING Co., 18 Post Office 8q., Boston. 
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